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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Since the last instalment of these notes, two News-letters have been 
received from Dr. Glueck and sent out to our members. In a letter just 
received from him he says: “I shall sometime soon write another news- 
letter. It has been impossible to do any travelling whatsoever in the 
completely vile weather that has prevailed in Palestine during the last 
two months.” 

The new lithoprinted edition of The Other Side of the Jordan is selling 
rapidly. The constant demand for all our publications is very gratifying. 
We keep sending copies to Jerusalem, and Dr. Glueck keeps asking for 
more. A card from Louvain informs us that Le Muséon has been appear- 
ing regularly during the war, and asks for the resumption of our exchange 
of publications. All this seems like the first glimmerings of the dawn of 
a better day. 
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Progress on the new publications now in press or in course of prepa- 
ration is necessarily slow. It seems impossible to get anything throug! 
the press in scheduled time. Work on all of our projects is going ahead 
however, as well as we can reasonably expect, though not as we migh 
wish. 

Our Board of Trustees has voted by mail to omit the usual sprin. 
meeting. Having had a very good meeting in December, we have no 
such immediate urgency as to require another meeting now. The budge 
will be drawn up and submitted for a vote by mail. 

The Editorial Committee, acting on a suggestion from Professo- 
Albright, has voted to inaugurate a series of Supplementary Studies to 
the Butietin. Much excellent material cannot be used in the BuLLEtIy 
without a material increase in cost which might make it necessary to 
raise the subscription price. The new series will both obviate this 
necessity and reduce considerably the total amount of paper required. 
The first number will be an extremely important study by Dr. Kramer, 
under the title Enki and Ninhursag: A Sumerian “ Paradise” Myth 
(price $0.75). It is expected that one or two numbers, averaging thirty 
or more pages, will appear each year. Persons or institutions who wish 
to subscribe for the Supplementary Studies without having to order each 
number as it appears may do so at the rate of $1.00 a year. 


Burrows. 


New Haven, 
March 19, 1945. 


THE LONG-ROOM HOUSE AT TELL EN-NASBEH 
C. C. McCown 


At Tell en-Nasbeh three of the excavated buildings exhibit, super- 
ficially, the plan of what has been called the long-room, or long-house, 
temple.’ Since there has been much discussion of the character of these 
buildings and no little misapprehension, which Dr. Badé never had an 
opportunity to correct, it seems worthwhile to record the salient facts 
and to question mistaken inferences in advance of the treatment which 
will be found in the forthcoming final publication. 

All three were rectangular buildings, were more carefully planned and 
solidly built than the other houses of the city, were of almost the same 
size, and clearly followed the same architectural plan. Their outside 
measurements were ca. 10x12 or 18m. None was exactly regular and 
rectangular in plan, but in each there were three long, parallel rooms 
(lettered from left to right, A, B, C, in the plans), with a fourth (D), 
running at the back across the ends of the three, with the result that all 
four rooms were 9-or 10m. long. The central room (B) invariably had 
the greatest width, ca. 3m., room D came next, with a width of ca. 
2.50 m., and the two outside rooms (A and C) were smallest, with a 
width of 1.50 to 2m. A fourth building had somewhat the same pl-:n, 


21W. Andrae, Das Gotteshaus und die Urformen des Bauens im Alten Oricnt 
(Berlin, 1930), pp. 22 ff. 
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out, as its walls were not straight, it evidently had not been planned, 
ut only happened to conform to the four-room, or tripartite scheme. 
t will be convenient to refer to the three which are to be discussed in 
he order of their discovery as buildings Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


BUILDING NO. | 


Fig. 1. 


Tue Turee Detain 


The first building of this kind (No. 1) was discovered in April, 1927, 
on Dr. Bade’s second expedition. It lay at the extreme southern end of 
the city. As it emerged, a competent archaeologist, following the then- 
current theory, told Dr. Badé that the plan was typical of a temple, and 
since its pottery belonged to the Iron Age, it was accordingly celebrated 
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and published as an Israelite sanctuary. It had been razed to its founda- 
tions and neither floors nor doorsills were discovered.’ 

The second building (No. 2), uncovered in 1929, was somewhat better 
preserved. It ran parallel and very close to the great city wall on the 
east side of the tell, and was therefore oriented slightly west of north. 
The first having been regarded as exhibiting a plan belonging specifically 
to a temple, it was quite natural that the second should be similarly 
classified. Moreover, the terra cotta figurine of a dove, a crude little 


Fig. 2. Building No. 1 looking northwest. Mortar showing in room B on 
foundation of early city wall. 


pillared Astarte torso, the head of an Astarte figurine, and a small open 
lamp resting in the three-forked branch of a tree were found in the 
neighborhood. The last two pieces showed traces of a white wash and 
red paint, as is common in cult objects. On the surface a short distance 
to the north a conical stone of baetyl type (Fig. 6) was found. All this 
seemed evidence sufficient to prove the building an Astarte sanctuary.’ 
and it is sometimes so called in expedition reports. 

The third building (No. 3), uncovered in 1932 just inside the city gate, 
ran parallel to the great city wall at 8.50 m. distance, oriented, like No. 2, 
slightly west of north (Figs. 7 and 8). It could not be a sanctuary, for i's 
“ profane ” character was declared by the absence of cult objects and by 


2W. F. Badé, Excavations at Tell en Nasbeh 1926 and 1927, pp. 30-41. See Figs. 


1-2. 
3 PEFQS, 1930, pp. 12 ff.; Smithsonian Report for 1930 (Publication 3099), ;». 
488f. See plan of No, 2 (Fig. 3) and Figs. 4-5. 
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masses of broken pottery from great wine jars found apparently in situ 
in two of its rooms (Nos. 376 and 380, A and C). Its masonry was the 
best of any in the ancient city and it had been built when it was the 
fashion to use stone pillars in interior walls, either to form a colonnade 
or to strengthen the somewhat crude masonry in use. It was called the 


26 


BUILDING NO.2 


Fig. 3. 


“Court House,” or the “ Governor’s Palace” because of its structurai 
superiority and dominant position. Against its west wall another “long 
room” (No. 267) had been added, with a small room (No. 375) behind 

i’, at the west end of room D. Still other rooms had been added farther 

to the west. Against the west wall of the added “long room” an open 
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stairway, 1.20 m. wide, had been built, of which the full length of the 
solid foundation and three steps were preserved. At the angle of the 
preserved steps the stairs would have reached the end of its foundation 
at 2.50 to 3.50 m. above floor level. There were no remains to indicate 
whether there had been a second story, but since at least a portion of 
the preserved rooms were used for storage, and there were two floors in 
other buildings (on hillsides) at Tell en-Nasbeh, it seems probable that 
a second story or at least rooms on the roof should be restored in a 
reconstruction of the building, although no remains in the débris proved 
the point. 

All told there were seven rooms within the No. 3 quadripartite struc- 
ture when it was uncovered. The western long-room (A) had been 
divided into two by a cross wall, making the north section 2.10 by 3.56 m., 
the southern 2.10 by 4.40m. The smaller north section had no pillars 
and was completely walled in except for a doorway at its northeast 
corner, while the longer southern section had pillars 60-80 cm. apart 
between it and the central long-room. Similar pillars were set the entire 
length of the wall between the eastern (C) and central long-room (B). 
As found, only the eastern long-room (C) was paved. At the time the 
building was abandoned, the transverse long-room (D, No. 378), whicli 
ran across the north end of the structure, was divided by cross walls 
into three rooms. A pier stood at the middle of the north end of the 
central long-room (B) and a thin wall running from it to the north wall 
of the house made a room (D*) 3.70 m. long to the west. A crude but 
strong wall of heavier stones had been added to continue the partition 
wall between the central and eastern long-room, thus dividing the east- 
ern half of room D into two rooms, one (D*) only about 1.20 m. wide, 
the other (D*) in the northeast corner about 2.30 m. wide. Whether 
these partition walls were built in the beginning could not positively be 
determined. Their ends were not bonded into the walls which they met 
and the excavators thought them later additions. 

Back of room D lay an east-west street at a high level, which made 
access to the building at the ground floor from that direction impossible. 
Moreover, in the preserved walls which rise .50 to 1.50m. above the 
floor level, doorways were easily discovered. They gave access from 
every room directly into the central long-room, except for the cubicle 
(D*) in the northeast corner. There was a threshold on each side of the 
pier at the north end of room, 379 (B). There was a single threshold at 
the south end of that room, and it was the only entrance to the structure 
from the outside. 

The second building to be found (No. 2), the so-called “Astarte 
Sanctuary,” was slightly more irregular and less solidly built than the 
one just described. Its eastern side was oriented, like No. 3, approxi- 
mately parallel to the great city wall of the 9th century and at its 
southern end was only ca. 1.60m. distant. Its southwestern corner 
almost touched the early city wall, which at this point turned away 
northwestward. Thus, crowded between the two, the rectangular shape 
of the building was slightly deformed. Its southern end was 50 cm. 
shorter than the northern, and the eastern long-room (No. 255, C) which 
was 1.70 m. wide at its northern, but only 1.20 m. wide at its southern 
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end, took up this difference, leaving the other rooms fairly rectangular. 
The remains of a crude wall from its northeast corner to the city wall 
may be supposed to be of late construction. 

The walls of building No. 2 had been destroyed to almost the same 
level all around, for the most part to or slightly above floor level. Only 
at the center of the southern end of the central long-room (B) was evi- 
dence of a doorsill noted.‘ Since this doorsill is unmistakable, it is reason- 
able to assume that the building was similar in plan to No. 3, with one 
outside entrance and with all the other rooms communicating with the 


r 


Fig. 4. Mortar and part of bin in room B of building No. 2. 


central long-room (B). As no evidence of dividing walls was found in 
room D of No. 2, it might be argued that there were none originally in 
room D of No. 3. However, light partitions built up from the floor with- 
out foundations might easily disappear when the stones of the walls were 
carried away. Likewise pillars, if there had been such in No. 2 as there 
were in No. 3, might have disappeared at the same time, although some 
evidence of their presence might be expected to appear. 

The central long-room (B) of No. 2 was marked by three special 
structures. Almost at its center were three or four flat stones which 
appear to be the remains of a pavement, or floor. They are 8 cm. higher 
than the sill at the south end of the room. Nearer the doorway was a 


*See plan of No. 2 (Fig. 3), the expedition photograph in the forthcoming Tell 
en-Nasbeh publication, plate 76:1, and fig. opp. p. 208 in the writer’s Ladder of 
Progress in Palestine (2d ed., New York: Harper, 1943), from the writer’s photo- 
vraph. The photographs are important as indicating where the entrance lay. 
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round stone slightly hollowed out in the center, which would appear to 
have been a mortar set into the floor. Its upper surface was only 5 cm. 
higher than the pavement. Near the north end of room B were the 
remains of a large storage bin which almost touched the west wall and 
left only some 60 cm. free on the eastern side. If it was in use by the 
occupants of the house, a doorway or doorways between rooms B and D 
would have been partially blocked. A modern villager does not always 
consider convenience and appearances, and one must not expect too 
much from an ancient Hebrew. While the highest portions of its pre- 


Building No. 2 from north, showing long cross room in foreground, 
top of bin, remains of pavement with mortar just beyond. 
South wall with entrance not yet excavated. 


served walls are low enough to have been covered by the pavement and 
it is therefore possible that the bin represents a use of the intermura! 
space before the building was erected as the remains suggest, yet other 
considerations imply the opposite, for the building should have been 
contemporary with the city wall, as will be argued below. A bin would 
not be expected to have lain outside the older city wall, before the new 
one was built. The remains of the’bin are 50 cm. lower than the pavemen! 
and it may have curved in enough to allow more room. 

Building No. 1, found in the southern portion of the tell (chiefly in 
square AL 21), lay near an angle in the city wall where it turned from 
east-west to northwest and it paralleled neither section of the wall. I: 
was oriented approximately west-northwest. However the remains of the 
earlier city wall ran almost exactly under its central axis and seem t 
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have determined its orientation. Exactly at the northwest end of the 
building the old wall took a turn more to the north. Two small bins 
(Si97, Si98) were found in the building, one in room A (26), one in 
room C (22). What I take to be a mortar was based on the preserved 
foundation of the old city wall (Fig. 2). Outside between the building 
and the great city wall was a pottery kiln with a pile of ashes back of it. 
Near the northern corner of the building a rather heavy wall which, from 
its orientation and relationships, may have belonged to the earlier 
Israelite city, seems to have been cut short when the building was erected. 


“ Baetyl ” found in neighborhood of building No. 2. 


DATE 


The dates of the three buildings cannot be definitely fixed within two 
or three centuries. All three were built after the great city wall had 
turned the Israelite village into a fortress. That wall, according to the 
archaeological evidence, was built about 900 B. C., certainly in the Middle 
Iron Age, and it seems justifiable to ascribe it to the time of Asa and 
Baasha, when the border between Israel and Judah was stabilized (1 kg 
15.22; 2 Chron 16.6). Pottery gives no decisive assistance in dating 
building No. 1. 

The pottery found in No. 2 points to an MI ii date for the last use of 
ihat building. The grain bin (No. 283) in room B (226) contained 
numerous fragments of a variety of vessels, including ring burnished 
bowls which certainly belong as late as the 9th or 8th century. In 
room D a handle with a sun-disk lam-melekh stamp was found. In the 
lower levels of area 220 which lay on the east side against the city wall, 
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fragments of EB pottery were found near the underlying rock of the hill, 
while below the level of the rooms fragments of Cypro-Phoenician juglets, 
round-based saucer lamps and other vessels which clearly belong in EI 
were found. 

The dating of building No. 2 is further complicated by the fact that 
just north of it, in area No. 221, the remains of a drain and a crude wall 
were found at a level nearly 4m. below the presumed pavement of 
room B. They are only fragments which now lead nowhere. Under the 
hypothesis adopted they would appear to belong to the EI Age and to 
have lain outside the thin wall of that period. There were other remains 
of buildings, even outside the great city wall, still farther to the south. 
One may assume that the city outgrew its old thin ring wall during the 
10th century. 

Above building No. 3 was a considerable depth of earth which covered 
the remains of the gate and all the neighboring structures. At a height 
of about a meter above the remains of the city wall and under a thin 
layer of black earth was a narrow band of ashes. Below it was a thin 
layer of clay. Above the burned layer a few fragments of Greek pottery 
dating from the late 6th and early 5th century were found. Other pot- 
tery both above and below the burned layer was a mixture of MI ii and 
M1 iii types, as well as some of the Persian period. It would appear that 
little reliance can be placed upon these remains, since they were probably 
washed down from the hill above. No remains. of structures were found 
above building No. 3, but outside the gate and elsewhere there were 
remains of walls which ran over the destroyed city walls. As the pottery 
remains associated with the later walls point to the latter part of the 
6th century, it would appear that the city walls ceased to function as 
such early in the Persian period and the paucity of remains which can 
be dated in that period indicates that, even if inhabited, it was only a 
small village after about 500 B.C. The city gate would seem to have 
been blocked up at the time of the Babylonian conquest and not 
again used. 

Building No. 3, then, was certainly occupied during the 6th century. 
It must have been built in the 7th century or earlier. The twenty large 
wine jars found on the floors of two of its rooms are of three types which 
apparently were in use between 900 and 400. A very slight preponder- 
ance of high-footed lamps in these rooms, as compared with a larger 
proportion of round-based lamps in building No. 2, does not prove a later 
date for No. 3. Houses with four-fold plan and two rows of pillars are 
dated by Dr. Albright between 950 and 850,° while structures of the 
hillani type used as storerooms appear early in the 10th century.® At 
Tell en-Nasbeh other pillared bulidmgs seem still to have been occupied 
in the postexilic period.’ 

Another interesting problem is invabred 4 in the dating of building No.2 
Just to the north of it lie the remains of what appears to have been onc: 
a gate of unique plan and heavier proportions than the gate which was 

5 Annual, XXI-XXII (1943), 24, 54f. 

* Loc. cit., p. 24. 

7 See the forthcoming Tell en-Nasbeh, I, chap. XVIII, sec. iv. 
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in use when the city walls were destroyed.’ It lay just west of a large 
tower in the city wall and between overlapping portions of the city wall Fi 
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BUILDING NO.3 


Fig. 7. 


just as the later gate does. When the latter was built, the city wall, 
‘oming down from the north, which had extended from its present end 
ussed, ibid., chap, XVII. 


SIts two southern piers are shown in fig. 3. Its interesting construction is dis- 
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down to the earlier gate, was almost completely demolished, but evi- 
dences of its existence were found where excavation was carried down 
to the rock. 

The date of this “earlier gate” cannot be definitely determined. Its 
remains stood ca. 1.50 m. above its floor level. Secondary walls of crude 
construction running over and between the great piers had transformed 
them into rooms. The pottery remains are somewhat ambiguous as to 
date but appear to indicate ca. 700-500 or even later for the latest occu- 
pation oi the first-level rooms while the spaces between the gate piers 
preserve material from before 900. A well-constructed pillared building, 
lying north of it at a lower level, closed the entrance on that side. The 
pottery found in these rooms appears to belong chiefly to the 6th cen- 
tury and later. The first-level buildings should have been erected in the 
7th century. 

The hypothesis which best accounts for all of the data appears to be 
that building No. 2 and the “older gate” belong to the time of the 
fortification of the site. Later the gate was moved northward, the outer 
wall, that coming up from the south extended, and building No. 3 was 
erected over the destroyed remnants of the southern extension of the 
wall that came down from the north. When this happened it is difficult 
to determine. Mr. J. C. Wampler, who called attention to the gate-like 
piers, regards them as an unfinished structure, which, by a change of 
plan, was at once replaced by the gate farther north. But it is an attrac- 
tive hypothesis that the earlier gate was destroyed by the Assyrians in 
701 B.C. and the site of the gate then moved northward. While it is 


impossible to prove this true, the pottery evidence does not make it 
impossible. 


oF THE BUILDINGS 


These two buildings stood, No. 2 just in front of the “earlier gate,” 
No. 3 beside an open area into which the later city gate led. There were 
no sufficient cult materials in or near either building to prove them 
sanctuaries. In room D (378) of No. 3 a fragment of an incense altar 
was found and in room A (380) a piece of a limestone rod which has 
very peculiar, perhaps magical, markings. Nothing else which could be 
remotely connected with any cult was found. The few objects of a sacred 
character found near No. 2, prove nothing. Much more numerous figu- 
rines were discovered elsewhere on the mound. Inaeed they were so 
scattered that the only possible conclusion seems to be that they were 
household amulets or deities. Similarly fragments of incense stands and 
other objects which may have been sacred appear in much greater pro- 
fusion elsewhere. The “baetyl” (see Fig. 6) seems to have been over 
the “early gate.” Near No. 1 nothing of the kind was found. Cup marks 
of themselves prove nothing. It seems clear, therefore, that the buildings 
were not sacred. 

It may be said that, but for the assumption that a tripartite structure 
with a cross room at one end was a temple, buildings Nos. 1 and 2 at 
Tell en-Nasbeh would not have been identified as such. Did they have 
official character? If any considerable number of handles with lam- 
melekh seals on them had been found in building No. 8, its relation to 
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the fiscus and the relation of the jars with lam-melekh stamps to the 
fiscus also would have seemed to be clearly established. Unfortunately 
no such discovery was made. Therefore there remains only the negative 
evidence of the want of anything to suggest that they had a sacred 
character. 

Shortly after Dr. Badé published his account of building No. 1,° the 
assumptions on which it had been identified as a temple were abandoned. 
On the supposition that it represented “an ancient Mediterranean type ” 
of temple, Hermann Thiersch of Géttingen had, indeed, used the build- 


Fig. 8. Building No. 3 from southwest; pier of gate showing over its 
northeast corner. 


ing as text for an extensive study of similar structures elsewhere.*? The 
building was discussed in several publications on the assumption that it 
was a temple."* 

However, discussions by Kurt Galling and Valentin Miiller, which 
appeared in the same year as Thiersch’s article, suggested very grave 
doubts as to Thiersch’s thesis that the three-celled building was neces- 


sarily an “ altmediterraner Tempeltyp ” and particularly as to the sacred 
character of Nos. 1 and 2 at Tell en-Nasbeh. Various archaeologists who 
have recently written on the subject take a negative view on the identi- 


® Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh 1926 and 1927 (Berkeley, 1928), pp. 30-41. 
10 ZAW, 50 (1932), 73-86. 
11W. C. Graham and H. G. May, Culture and Conscience (Chicago: University of 
hicago Press, 1936), 166-171; H. G. May, Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult 
Oriental Institute Publications, vol. XXVI, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
935), Of. 
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fication of the building? The sacred character of somewhat similar 
structures at Tell Jemmeh, ‘Ain Shems, and Balatah is also denied, while 
elsewhere in the Near East tripartite buildings are discovered to be used 
for both “profane” and sacred purposes. That none of the three 
buildings was a temple seems clear. 


CoNcLUSIONS 


What, then, was their purpose and their architectural character? The 
latter question would appear to come first. It is entirely possible that 
the remains of building No. 3 with its colonnades represent a basement 
structure like one found elsewhere on the mound (between rooms Nos. 
389-390, AA, AB 14) in which the stone architraves are still preserved 
on rude drum pillars only about 1.10 m. in height.** The length of the 
foundation for the stairway running to the roof of building No. 3 would 
suggest a much greater height than that of the pillars on each side of 
room B. The same peculiarity appears in the pillars of room 1A in 
stratum V at Megiddo; they vary from 1.45 m. to 1.70 in height.** The 
single row of pillars between rooms 331 and 332 in the structure just 
north of the “early gate” was only about a meter high. However it 
seems unlikely, since both were paved, that either room 331 or room 
C (376) in building No. 3 could have been a mere basement room, 
although the latter was used for storage. Since columns constructed of 
rude drums were found in many Tell en-Nasbeh buildings there is no 
reason why these pillars may have been built up to a greater height. 
Their ends may be uneven because of weathering before they were 
completely covered. 

Because of its greater width one is tempted to regard the central 
room (B) as an open court. As such, it would allow light to reach the 
other four rooms which otherwise would appear to have been too dark, 
even for an ancient Palestinian. The fact that in the B rooms of build- 
ings Nos. 1 and 2 what appeared to have been mortars were found 
strengthens this suggestion, since mortars were found elsewhere on the 
Tell en-Nasbeh mound in courts too large to have been roofed over. 
The construction of building No. 1 cannot be determined, since only its 
foundation walls remained. It is equally difficult to determine whether 
pillars were used in building No. 2 for the walls on both sides of room B 
were destroyed below the floor level. 

Dr. Albright and others have concluded that similar long rooms else- 
where, at Tell Beit Mirsim, Tell ed-Duweir, and ‘Ain Shems, were used 
as storerooms.’® Long narrow rooms in other parts of the ancient Near 


12 Galling in ZAW, LV (1932), 245-250, Miiller, AJA, XXXVI (1932), 415 ff.; 
C. Watzinger, Denkmdler Paldstinas, I (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1933), 101f.; W. F. 
Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity Press, 1942), 65; Annual, XXI-XXII, pp. 22ff., 54f.; ef. G. E. Wright i 
Ain Shems Excavations, V (Haverford, 1939), 68 f. 

18 See the forthcoming publication, chap. XVIII, sec. iv. 

14H. G. May, Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult, p. 10, R. S. Lamon, G. M 
Shipton, Megiddo, I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939), 3ff., and figs 
6, 8, 9. 

Annual, XXI-XXII, p. 24. 
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East are so regarded, for example at Vouni in Cyprus.’® Certainly that 
was true of the two rooms, A and C, in building No. 3. There is no way 
of discovering how the corresponding rooms in the other buildings were 
used, but there is no reason for denying them such use. Probably the 
three buildings had second-story rooms. But that is demonstrable only 
for No. 3. The intelligent plan and better construction of these buildings 
indicates either that they were the work of someone who was richer than 
his neighbors or that they were of official character. More one cannot say. 


THE NORTH-CANAANITE MYTH OF ANATH AND AQHAT 
H. L. GinssBere 


Of the foregoing eight stages in the tragedy, no. 3 is crucial for my ’ 
interpretation of the whole. In the hope, therefore, of facilitating a grasp 
of the organic development of the plot within this section —II Aq 6— 
I shall subdivide it in its turn into eight pieces and comment upon them 
seriatim. 

1. Ll. 1-10a. Description of a feast. Badly damaged. Most of the 
preserved words and phrases are the stereotyped ones of banquet pas- 
sages.°° The present banquet was probably a téte-a-téte of Anath and 
Aghat; for in the following bit, in which the former addresses the latter, 
the winecups are still present (see below), and the nature of their con- 
versation seems to remain their own secret.** And since Anath at the 
end of the conversation leaves Aqhat where he is and presently returns 
again,”* the scene is hardly her own abode.** We may therefore con- 
jecture that Aqhat was here host to Anath.** 


16 Valentin Miiller, AJA, XXXVI, p. 408. 
* See BULLETIN No. 97, pp. 3-10, for Part I (so cited here). 
2° Cassuto, Orientalia NS 7 (1938): 281 f. and BJPES X 2-3 (1943): 48f., is in 
my opinion at least on the right track in the interpretation of these passages. (I take 
this opportunity to call attention in passing to Cassuto’s convincing interpretation 
in the second of these articles, pp. 52 ff., of another conventional description: that 
of a goddess whom the sight of unexpected visitors fills with apprehensions that they 
bring bad news (II AB 2: 12 ff.; V AB 3-4: 29 ff.). It is confirmed by the analogous 
constructions in the description of the opposite reactions of Daniel to the good news ‘ 
that El has received his petition for a son favorably (II Aq 2: 8b-9, with readings 
diverging from Virolleaud’s but required by context and vouched for by photo) : 
bdn'i[l] pnm timh, w'l yshl p’i[t]—literaliy: ‘In Daniel the face lights up (1), 
whilst above (2) shines (3) the forehead(?) (4).’ Cf.: (1) Prov 13:9; (2) I Aq 
208 for form, II AB 2: 18 (restored) // V AB 3-4: 31—as interpreted by Cassuto— 
for context; (3) Ps 104: 15a; (4) Num 24: 17b (on which see Kittel, Biblia 
Hebraica) // Jer 48: 45b). 
* As we shall see near the end of this article, Anath perhaps not only complains 
to El of what Aqhat said at this meeting but misrepresents it. 
*2 See above, Part I. 
*8This place is called "Inbb; see for the present Virolleaud, La déesse ‘Anat 
(1988): 64, 92. 
*4 As Daniel was to Kothar in the preceding column. : 
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2. Ll. 10b-16a. The sight of Aqhat’s bow inflames Anath. L. 10b is 
the cliché ‘ Lifting her eyes she beheld.’ That the subject is Anath is so 
clear from everything that follows that it has always been recognized. 
It has not been pointed out before, however,*** that the thing that 
caught the goddess’s eye was Aqhat’s bow, and that it also caught her 
fancy (though that is putting it rather mildly). The entire left half of 
the piece is missing and can not be restored with certainty, but in the 
preserved right half note: (1) in |. 18, the words tsb qst, of which the 
second certainly means ‘bow’*> and the first may mean ‘she covets’ 
(cf. Heb.-Aram. sbw ‘to desire’: nsb ‘to set up’ does not make sense 
here); (2) in |. 14, the phrase km btn ‘like a serpent (’s) ,’ which surely 
formed part of a sentence whose general purport was that Anath’s pas- 
sion was aroused,”* the most plausible restoration of the preceding word 
being ‘|nh ‘her eyes.’ After that, the most natural inference to be drawn 
from the three words preserved at the end of 1. 15, I(/)’ars kst tirm, 
is that in Il. 15-16a the spirited maiden ‘|flung] to the earth the cups,”’ 
hurled (?) ** [the goblets to the ground.’ *° 


249 But cf. Part I, p. 3, n. 1. 

*5 Possibly kslh in 1. 11 also means ‘ its (i.e. the bow’s) string(?)’; ef. bksl qgéth 
‘with the string(.?) of her bow,’ V AB 2: 16. But in the fragmentary condition of 
our text, this is uncertain; because ksl also designates (and more originally) ‘ the 
loins’ of the human body, and just in connection with mental agitation (see ref. 
above, end of n. 20)—such as Anath experiences here. 

*6 The same phase describes the vengeful passion of Paghat in I Aq 223. 

*7In view of Singer’s observation (see Part I: n. 13, second half) that krpnm, 
when parallel to b-ks hrs (as in I* AB 4: 15-16), is an adverb (like the Accadian 
karpdanis), it is no longer necessary to take ks in such cases (as I used to) as a 
construct plural; and consequently it is no longer probable that the plural absolute 
of this word was *ksm (like the late Phoenician gésim). It would seem rather, in 
view of the unmistakable banquet scene that precedes (see above), that in our pas- 
sage (in contrast to I Aq 36, 47) Virolleaud was right in taking kst as the plural 
of the Ugaritic ks (cf. Heb. kés, pl. késdt) —Accordingly, in II AB 4-5: 37, where 
the text has not just krpnm but b-krpnm ‘from the jars’ —and rightly, as the 
parallel b-tlhnt (1. 36) ‘from the tables’ shows (against Singer) —the parallel 
bk hrs is in no case to be emended to bks hrs (against my former exegesis). Rather, 
it is either to be taken as equivalent to b-bk hrs (for the haplology or haplography 
cf. blmtk = b-blmtk, below n. 45) ‘from golden jars’ (for bk ‘jar’ see Cassuto, 
BJPES X 2-3 [1943]: 49f.) or emended — if at all—to *bkst hrs. 

*8 § conjugation of rmy? Classical Arabic employs the IVth conjugation of rmy 
in this sense perhaps even more frequently than the Ist. [This may, of course, be 
merely an example of the phenomenon observed by Barth, ZDMG 43 (1889): 190f.; 
Nominalbildung (1894): 119 f.; Bergstrisser, Hebr. Gramm. ITI (1929): p. 103 below, 
of verbs being shifted from the simple to the h or ’ causative conjunction for no 
other reason than that in the simple conjugation they had i imperfects. But for the 
same reason they can be shifted to the § causative in Ugaritic, although an i imper- 
fect of the simple conjugation does not resemble such a causative conjugation nearly 
so closely. Thus the root sqy ‘to give drink, to water,’ which is shown by com- 
parative linguistics to have been originally employed in the simple conjugation with 
+ imperfect (cf. Arabic sqy) is employed in Ugaritic in both the simple and causa- 
tive conjugations (see Virolleaud, Danel, p. 241 a top, for index of both) .] 

2° The Ugaritic original of 1. 16a may have been [qb‘t l‘pr or [qb‘t lidm. Two 
words of about this size are required in addition to the two restored, as 1. 16b, in 
the next paragraph in order to fill the missing part of 1. 16. 
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3. Ll. 16b-19. Anath makes Agqhat an offer. 


t#u.gh.|w(!) tsh. She lifts up her voice] *° and cries: 
sm‘.m‘ (17) [Vaqht. gzr. ‘Harken, I pray thee, (17) [O Aqhat 
the hero! 
i\r(!) ksp w'atn (!) k As]k for** silver and I will give 
(it) thee,®* 
(18) [hrs.w’as]l (!) hk. (18) [for gold ** and I will be]stow *** 


(it) upon thee. 


8° Part of the w is broken off and part preserved. That is the usual meaning in 
this paper of (/) after a letter which stands next to a restoration. 

'Prigu, the participle of the Accadian verb ’erésu ‘to desire, means ‘one who 
betroths ’; so apparently the Hebrew etymon of this verb is ’éras (8 quality of sibi- 
lant assured by postbiblical and Aramaic spellings with s) ‘to betroth.’ (Which 
incidentally raises the question whether the sibilant of the substantive meaning 
‘wish’ in Ps 21: 3b and 61: 6b — in the latter passage the standard versions render 
it incorrectly by * heritage’ — is not to be identified as $ rather than as 8.) Now, 
the Hebrew ’éras is employed only in the intensive conjugation; and Ugaritie cer- 
tainly possesses an intensive conjugation, whereas the syllogisms by which the ex- 
istence of a y.qatal tense in that language has been deduced are of the circular 
variety (which means, of course, that its existence has not been demonstrated, not 
necessarily that its non-existence has been). On the balance, therefore, it seems 
preferable to take t’ars(n) (I AB 2:14; V AB 4*-5: 36) and y’arshm (1 K 42— 
if correctly read and from the same root) as imperfects of the intensive conjugation. 
Our [’i]rs (restoration assured by li, 26 and 27) will then be an imperative (or 
infinitive with imperative function?) of the intensive conjugation. [For the form 
of the sentence, cf. the parallel below, ll. 27-28a, and its biblical counterpart Ps 
21:5; further, 1 Ki 3:5; Ps 2: 8.] As for the vowel of its first syllable, I explain 
it tentatively. as follows. The vowel of the first syllable of the perfect of the inten- 
sive and causative was—in the active voice, of course—demonstrably i, as in 
Hebrew (see Bergstriisser, Hebr. Gramm. II [1929]: pp. 97 f.; Harris, Gram. of the 
Phoen. Lang, [1936]: pp. 42 f.). In Ugaritic, it would seem, the first syllable of the 
imperative (and infinitive) of these conjugations followed that of the perfect, just 
as in Accadian it followed that of the permansive. 

[That the y preformative of the Phoenician causative in the perfect (and pre- 
sumably in the infinitive and in the imperative) is somehow connected with the 
following i vowel is generally recognized. The exact process of its evolution may 
have been as follows. As in every Semitic language in which the causative pre- 
formative was not a sibilant, it was originally h. In the imperfect and participle, 
this A (still retained in Sabaean and in early Aramaic) sooner or later became zero 
through syncope. Through analogy, it them tended to become zero in the unprefixed 
tenses as well, but this tendency was counteracted by the original aversion of the 
Semites to vocalic beginnings. The retention of the h in these tenses in Hebrew may 
be due to this very aversion; and so may the fact that although the Phoenician did 
drop the h in the perfect, the latter commenced not with i but with yi (ef. probable 
Ugaritie yibnatu for ibnatu [s, Par I: 9 top]) — which became i again in Punic. 
in the non-Canaanite languages with original h preformative, the vowel of the first 
syllable was in all tenses a. Here, therefore, analogic loss of the A in the unprefixed 
tenses would result in an initial a, which the aforementioned aversion to initial 
vowels changed to 'a.] 

** For the expression of the indirect object by pronominal suffixes in Ugaritic, 
f. ’argmk //’atnyk, V AB 3-4: 19-20 (57-587); VI AB 3: 12-13; and the various 
forms of the verb ybl in II AB 4-5: 77, 79, 93, 100, 102: for Hebrew, ef. Gesenius- 
Kautzsch (-Cowley), Hebrew Grammar 28th ed., para. 117 x, and Deut 32: 7b; Job 
i5: 17; 36: 2: for Phoenician, ydbrnk, Eshmunazar 6: for Accadian, Ungnad, 
2abyl.-assyr. Gramm., p. 18. 

°° Hrs being the regular parallel sequent of ksp, the restoration can hardly be 
vrong. 

288 In NK 21-22 we find a clause whose verb is i8lh followed by one whose verb is 
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wtn(?) .qstk(!) (19) [ly.? But give thou(?) thy ** bow (19) 
|to me; 

tq? |h (?)[ (/) tk. let] the lass Laimmim take (?) *° 

ybmt l’imm thine arc.*® 


4. Ll. 20-25a. Aqhat’s reply. Albright and Mendenhall’s treatment 
of this passage *’ is basic. In details, to be sure, some modifications will 
no doubt ultimately be adopted,** including perhaps one that will make 
Aghat’s speech sound brusque rather than conciliatory.*® But rude or 


‘atn. At first sight, therefore, it might seem as if we had there the same parallelism, 
though in inverted order, as here. But the remaining words of the first clause are 
rather parallel with what precedes (cf. If AB 4-5: 80-81, 95b-97a), while the re- 
maining words of the second clause are rather parallel with what follows. Moreover, 
’atn definitely has not, in that passage, the same meaning as in ours (in the former 
it means ‘I will make,’ in the latter ‘ I will-give’), so that even if ’isli were parallel 
to it it would not have to mean the same thing as ’aslh does here. Most probably, 
therefore, the simple conjugation ’islh has the same sense as the corresponding 
Hebrew form, namely ‘I will send’; while the signification of ’aslh, which is most 
probably the intensive corresponding to ’isli (though per se ’aslh could represent 
the causative conjugation of some weak root whose two sound consonants are | and 
k), appears to be something like ‘I will bestow’ (more literally, perhaps, ‘lavish ’). 

In view of the foregoing, one can not help wondering (a) whether the Hebrew 
sillihim, 1 Ki 9: 16; Mi 1: 14, whose formation—including in Hebrew the (appar- 
ently) otiose plural ending—has such excellent Hebrew and other Semitic analogies 
(see Barth, Nominalbildung, pp. 126-31, 152-8), is really to be dissociated from the root 
lh and identified with the tlh (// mlg—Accad. multigu ‘ marriage-gift’) of NK 47; 
(b) whether the two biblical passages cited (in only the first of which the recipient 
is clearly a daughter who is being married off) suffice to prove that the Hebrew 
word means, as the Ugaritic one apparently does, specifically ‘dowry’; and (c) 
whether it is an accident that the pun in the Micah passage recalls all three of the 
verbs in our Ugaritic passage (and in its parallel a few lines further on), namely 
irs, ’atnk and ’aslhk. Perhaps the future will settle some or all of these doubts. 

** The final & of qstk, which Virolleaud fails to copy or transcribe, is perfectly clear 
on the photograph. 

85 Since even the h is not certain, the restoration of the letters that precede it can 
not possibly be. Even if the # were assured, 8l]h ‘ bestow’ would, in view of ll. 17- 
18, 27-28, be an even more plausible restoration than tq] — if we could but be cer- 
tain that the indirect object of this verb did not require the preposition / when it 
was a substantive. 

*° Virolleaud reads q]stk; but the preserved traces are at least equally compatible 
with the reading q]s‘tk, and the regular alternation qt // qs‘t — not only in the 
Aghat epic but also in IV AB 2: 6-7 —tips the balance in favor of our reading. 
Also — along with the fact that 1. 39 of our text names qst alone — it tips the bal- 
ance in favor of the rendering of qs‘t adopted here. Albright and Mendenhall, JNES 
1 (1942): 228 n. 17, contemplate it as a possibility but reject it in favor of ‘ sling’ 
because 1. 23b, according to their interpretation, includes among the materials for 
the making of qt // qs‘t, some that are only suitable for a sling. However, that 
interpretation is problematic for several reasons (though I have nothing positive 
to offer in its stead). — The Arabic qas‘ah ‘ bowl,’ cited by the authors, remains a 
plausible etymon of the Ugaritic qs‘t with the sense attributed to the latter in our 
translation; for a bow also suggests something ‘ hollowed out’ (cf. also Heb. miqsd 
“corner of a room’). 

1 (1942): 227-9. 

*8 Albright himself has since proposed two minor improvements in BULLETIN, 
No. 94 (April, 1944): 32. (But as regards etymology, the Ugaritic ger ‘hero’ is, 
in my opinion, most probably connected with Arabic gzr ‘to be abundant’; regard- 
less of whether the same is true of the Hebrew ‘dzér ‘ fighter’ or not.) See also n. 36. 

*?T can not help doubting whether ’adr (in lines 20 ff.) — which by the way 
is not followed by lk ‘ to thee’ — can mean ‘let me vow.’ In biblical and talmudic 
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courteous, when viewed, as it is here, in its proper perspective, it unmis- 
takably is a reply to an offer; and since that offer was a bid for his bow, 
it is a negative reply.*° 

5. Ll. 25b-33a. Anath’s second offer. Since, as is now clear, it is a 
second, and decidedly higher, bid following a first one that has been 
rejected, some indication that this one was for a different article from 
the first would be necessary, if that were the case. But there is no such 
indication, whereas we shall presently see that there is an indication in 
Aqhat’s reply to this second offer that the negotiations still revolve 
around his bow.*? And that is the decisive argument * against Albright’s 
interpretation of this offer ** as an amorous advance.** 

So far as the translation of the passage is concerned, however, I can 
suggest only minor improvements on Albright’s. In the light of my 
exegesis of ll. 42 (see below, piece 7) and 17b-18a (see above, piece 3), 
ij. 26-28a are of course to be scanned and rendered as follows: 


irs hym l~aqght ger Ask for life, 0 Aqhat the hero! * 
irs hym w’atnk Ask for life and I will give (it) thee, 
blmt w’aslhk for not dying *® and I will bestow 


(it) upon thee. 


Hebrew the verb ndr never takes a concrete object. If in Phoenician and Punic 
'§ ndr often seems to have the name of a concrete object as its antecedent, that is 
probably because the real antecedent is the substantive ndr, which is mentally sup- 
plied; as it obviously must be in the many cases where ’§ ndr is not preceded by 
even an apparent antecedent. At any rate, I do not know of a case where the name 
of the concrete object, or even a pronominal suffix referring back to it, occurs in 
the same clause as the verb ndr. In Arabic, the only concrete objects which ndr 
seems to be able to take when it has the sense of ‘to vow’ are a son who is vowed 
to the service of the (Christian) Church—obviously not an ancient usage—and mali 
‘my property.’ It is, therefore, possible that ’adr means something like ‘ plentiful 
are’ (or ‘strong are’) or ‘multiply’ (i.e., ‘gather a large quantity of ’— impera- 
tive, like tn, 1. 24). 

4° Besides, supposing Aqhat did promise to furnish the materials and kept his 
promise, what guarantee was there that when Anath, following his suggestion, 
brought them to Kothar the latter would obligingly make a bow for her out of them 
without further ado? 

41 And after that, it is not out of frustrated love but, as is repeatedly stated, for 
his bow that Anath compasses his death. (See Part I: 7, nn. 15; 17.) 

“2 A hardly less cogent one, in the light of the strong general presumption in favor 
and the absence of any conclusive evidence against Anath’s chastity (see Part I: 
8-10), is the fact that in replying to this very offer Aqhat addresses her not even as 
‘virgin Anath’ but simply as ‘ virgin,’ and not ironically but superciliously. (See 
below, on piece 6.) 

‘8 BULLETIN, No. 94 (April, 1944): 33 f. 

“4 We have already seen (Part I: 4f. n. 8) that the fact that Aqhat is also called 
Naaman does not prove that he was the object of a goddess’s love. 

‘S This line is the best commentary upon Goetze’s rule, JBL 60 (1941): 364-5, 
that the vocative particle l- is inadmissible in sentences whose verbs are followed 
by objects. But for that matter, a verb whose object precedes it, as does the pronoun 
mh ‘what’ in the example cited by Goetze in corroboration of his thesis, is no more 
‘absolute’ than one whose object follows it: cf. his own example of a non-absolute 
verb, ibid. p. 365, 1. 3b-4. 

“©The word bimt occurs again in II K 1-2: 15 (quoted from the published text, " 
which is still inaccessible in America, by Engnell, Religion och Bibel [1944]: 13 f.): 

‘Ll y'rb(!), ybky wysnn, ytn gh bky. b-hyk ’abn nimh, blmtk ngln......... 
Translation: He enters into the presence of his father. He weeps and gnashes his 
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It further seems inadvisable to emend ‘apn(?)nk in 1. 32 to ‘apnk, 
inasmuch as the latter is always followed by a nominal sentence. One 
might retain the reading ’apnnk and render ’apnnk ’ahwy ’aght gzr 
“So shall I give life to thee, O Aqhat the hero.“ However, our texts 
rarely dispense with some special vocative particle *®” in such sentences. 
Consequently, since the first n of ’apn(?)nk is partly hatched in Virol- 
leaud’s autograph, while in the photograph the signs can also be read 
‘ap.’ank, one might tentatively adopt the latter reading and render: 
‘And so will I *’ give life to Aqhat the hero.’ 


6. Ll. 33b-41. Aqhat rebuffs Anath. 
wy'n ’aght gzr And Aghat the hero replied: 
(34) }ts[r]gn.ybtltm. (34) ‘Li(e) not (to me) ** O virgin! 


teeth(?). He gives forth his voice in weeping: ‘ We rejoice, our father, at thy being 
alive, exult at thy not dying ? Remarks: 1, It would seem that this scribe was 
in'the habit of dropping the preposition b ‘in’ before another 6. For we should 
certainly have expected b-bky from general considerations and in view of Gen 45: 2, 
and b-blmtk from general considerations and in view of the parallel b-hyk. (For a 
possible similar treatment of the preposition b ‘from,’ see above n. 27 end.) That 
the writer did not intend, as Virolleaud opines in Mélanges syriens II (1939): 
758 n., b-lmtk, so that the noun in question would be a compound of lé@ rather than 
of bal(~) — Engnell unfortunately does not either report Virolleaud’s present view 
on this head or offer any of his own —is shown to be incorrect (a) by our Agqhat 
text and ) by general considerations, such as that the negative particle la does 
not occur elsewhere in Ugaritic (except possibly V AB 3-4: 49, where Cassuto, 
Tarbiz 14 [1943]: 3, takes l’ib to mean ‘no enemy.’) — 2. Engnell indicates that in 
the quotation y‘rb is a correction, made by Virolleaud according to a parallel, for 
y'rs. Yet he makes no comment upon the reading of the word némh, though Virol- 
leaud used to quote it as ’aimh (La déesse ‘Anat [1938]: 78; Mélanges syriens, 
loc. cit.). It would therefore seem that upon closer inspection Virolleaud has de- 
cided that the tablet has némh—a reading which would in any case have to be 
restored, if only because of ’abn and ngln (see the quotation at the beginning of this 
note), let alone the entire background of the line in question as it can be pieced 
together even from Engnell’s paper (and Virolleaud’s previously cited advance report 
in Mélanges syriens).— It is interesting to reread in the light of the foregoing my 
suggestion in Orientalia NS 8 (1939) 322 n. 1 and Goetze’s verdict thereon in JBL 
60 (1941): 356 n. 25 end. 

462 Cf. in any case Syria 19 (1938): 341 n. 2 (with Virolleaud ibid.). 

4e> Cf. nn. 45 and 49. 

‘7 Emphatic; i.e., just as Baal does in the preceding lines (28b-31), on which see 
Albright loc. cit. (above, n. 43). 

48 Cassuto, Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei: Rendiconti della Classe di 
Scienze morali. storiche e filologiche, Ser. VI, vol. XIV, fase. 3-4 (1939-XVII): 
266 n. 2, rightly compares Arabic sara/ija ‘ to lie (speak falsely)’ for the word and 
2 Ki 4: 16,28 for the sentence and the situation. — The final n may be either the 
pronominal suffix of the indirect object (cf. n. 32) or the ending of the energic mood. 

*° Note how ‘Aghat the hero’ begins by referring to ‘the virgin Anath’ and to 
himself by their respective epithets instead of their names, and places a double 
emphasis — both proclitic and enclitic—on the word ‘ virgin’ (y-btlt-m), in order 
to achieve the equivalent of ‘ Little girls mustn’t tell such whoppers to big he-men.’ 
As will be seen (Il, 39-40), he ends in the same vein: ‘ My bow is for soldiers, not 
for womenfolk.’ 

L. 34 can serve as a commentary on Goetze’s rule, loc. cit. (above, in n. 45), that 
‘All the occurrences of [the vocative particle] y- are found at the beginning of 
sentences.’ Cf. I AB 3-4: 25, 36, 46; II Aq 5: 37 (on which cf. Part I: 5 n. 10); 
the ‘Horon of Jamnia’ passage quoted (from II K) by Virolleaud, RES 1937: 39 
and correctly interpreted by de Vaux, RB 46 (1937): 372; and probably y’ilm 
= (y-il-m), V AB 4*-5: 27, at the end of the first colon of Anath’s famous ulti- 
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dm .lgzr (35) srgk hh (?)m. For(?)°° to a hero (35) thy lies are 
loathsome (?) .°* 

mt.uhryt.mh.ygqh How can a mortal ©? acquire a latter 
estate? °° 

(36) mh.ygqh.mt.’atryt.(?) (36) How can a mortal acquire per- 
manence? ** 

spsg .ysk (37) [lris. Glaze (?) will be poured (37) [on] 
(my) head, 


natum to El (on which see Part I: 5-6 n. 13). Incidentally, I shall not be sur- 
vised if a majority of competent scholars ultimately decides that the famous yw, 
‘I AB 4: 14, the most recent of alleged pre-Israelite traces of the divine name 
YHWH, is simply a variant of the vocative particle y—and it too stands with its 
following substantive (’ilm!) at the end of the first colon of a speech. 

°° Such a meaning for dm would also be suitable in V AB 3-4: 17, (57); VI AR 
3: 12. 

5t Inasmuch as the reading is doubtful, so of course is the rendering. See Albright, 
JPOS 14 (1934): p. 182, with n. 166, on IL AB 8: 12-14; where hh is perhaps a 
synonym of mk ‘ lowness’ (from mkk, not the interjection mk). (In that case read 
AB 2: 16: tbtchy h(!)h(2).) 

5? There can hardly be any doubt about the sense. As for the etymology, there are 
two possibilities: 1. Our word is the Ugaritic (and common Semitic) mutu ‘man’ 
(the first element in Daniel’s mt rp’i and mt hrnmy; specialized, ‘husband,’ SS 
40, 46). — 2, Our word is the participle of the verb mvt ‘ to die,’ and means literally 
‘dying.’ I owe the following observations to Prof. L. Ginzberg: In Midrash Tan- 
naim on Deuteronomy, ed. Hoffmann p. 18 top, God comforts Moses for being denied 
the privilege of entering the Promised Land by saying to him, ‘If thou didst enter 
the Land of Israel, thou wouldst enter into the midst of mortal (lit., dying) men, 
and mortal (lit., dying) men would bury thee; but now thou wilt enter into the 
midst of ministering angels, and ministering angels will bury thee.’ (See Deut 34: 
5-6.) This passage, taken together with the well known fact that the participle that 
means ‘dying’ also (and more frequently) means ‘ having died, dead’ furnishes the 
true interpretation of the oft quoted dictum in Luke 9:60: ‘Leave the dead 
(nekrous) to bury their own dead (nekrous): but go thou and publish abroad the 
kingdony of God.’ If one tries translating this sentence back into Hebrew, one will 
of course render the Greek nekrous both times by métim, but then it will strike one 
that the first métim really corresponds to an English ‘dying,’ or ‘destined to die’ 
(or ‘mortal’) and to a Greek apothanouwmenous (or thnétous). (In order to retain 
the play on words, the Greek might render the second métim by tethnékotas.) 

°° The translation equates ’uhryt with Heb. ’ahrit in meaning, but Albright’s ex- 
planation of the form (BULLETIN 94: 33 n. 17) is probably correct. The feminine 
singular, of course, is ’uhry; ef. ‘db ’uhry mt ydh ‘ Again he (Daniel) ....ed the 
staff of his hand’ (I Aq 155, 162, 169). ’Uhry corresponds exactly not only to Arab. 
‘uhra@ but also to Bibl. Aram. ’ohri (for the final -7 instead of -é cf. the identically 
formed Hebrew feminine proper names No‘mi and Kozbt) and its etyma in the other 
Aramaic dialects. The -y is retained as a consonant in ’uhry just as in n‘my 
(== Arab. nu‘md, Heb. No‘mi). 

°4 For translation, cf. parallelism; for form, Albright, ibid. 

°* Our passage and Prov 26: 23 seem to me to elucidate one another. The former 
establishes the existence of a word spsg, thus warranting a tentative reading of the 
first two words of the latter, ksp sygym—whose well-known meanings (‘ silver’ 
and ‘dross’ respectively) yield no satisfactory sense in their context —as a single 
word k-spsyg(ym), and a possible omission of the plural ending as a dittography 
o! the initial letter of the following word. We then find that the sense suggested 
by the context of Prov 26:23 for the emended reading k-spsyg(ym) namely ‘ like 
gaze,’ is also appropriate for our spsg in its context. (See further on.) 

_ °° Cf. Hos 7: 9, which speaks of gray hairs being ‘ sprinkled’ upon an aging head. 
Cur poet, however, may have thought of the substances he names in his metaphor 
as being poured on the head in a liquid state and then hardening. 

*’ This is one of the cases where we should have expected a final -y (Gordon, 
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hrs lzer.qdqdy plaster (?)** upon my pate,*® 

(38) [w?|mt.kl.’amt. (38) [and?] I shall die like every 
man: 

wan.mtm.’amt I too shall verily die. 

(39) (39) [Yet another word will I speak: 

gstm (40) [qst?.mlhrm. My bow (40) [is a bow for® knl]ights: 

ht.tsdn.tintt (41) [bh?] shall now ** females ® go a-hunting °° 
(41) [?with it?’ 


Though I have myself indicated that more than one detail in the fore- 
going interpretation is conjectural, legitimate revisions are pretty sure to 
leave an ample residue of rudeness towards the fiery Anath. Her reaction 
is quite in keeping with her character. 


7. Ll. 41b-45. Anath threatens to humble Aqhat’s pride. 


2g\m.tshq .‘nt.whblb.tqny (42) Loud]ly * Anath laughs, while in 
her heart she forges * 
[thblt?}t (!) bl(!) y ger. [a plot]:** ‘Give heed to me,” 
tblywlk (43) O Aghat the hero; give heed to 
me for thine own good.” 


Ugaritic Grammar: 5.16); ef. qdqdy in the same line. Perhaps -t was permissible 
instead of -iya (but not instead of -iya, -tiya, or -éya). 

58 For the Arabic hurd, or hurud, the dictionaries give, in addition to ‘ glasswort’ 
(the plant from which potash is obtained — identical with the Accadian plant-name 
*ursu’?) and ‘ potash,’ the meanings ‘gypsum’ and ‘quicklime.’ Any one of these 
three substances, or anything similar, would be suitable. 

5° T.e., I shall grow old and gray. 

*° So rightly Albright. 

*! For the restoration ef. II AB 1: 20-21; V AB 3-4: 75b-76a. One might render 
more idiomatically by a single word like ‘moreover’ or ‘ furthermore.’ 

*? The restoration is necessarily a guess. Another possibility is ntq (cf. II AB 
7:39). One would then render: ‘The bow [is the weapon of e]tc.,’ and could 
dispense with the restoration [bh at the beginning of 1. 41. 

*In V AB 2: 21-2 mhr is parallel to gzrm ‘heroes’ and sb’im ‘ warriors.’ Since 
Agqhat begins by contrasting ‘ hero’ with ‘virgin’ (see above, n, 49), it is appro- 
priate that he should end by contrasting ‘knights’ with ‘ females.’ 

** Ht can sometimes be rendered ‘ behold,’ but at other times only ‘ now’ is possi- 
ble, as in the phrase (I Aq 167-8) I-ht w-‘lmh ‘from now on and for evermore.’ 
(See Orientalia 7 [1938]: 9 below.) 

*> This rendering requires no justification either on the score of etymology or, by 
this time, of context. 

®°Cf. Part I: 5 n. 10. By now it is obvious that tsdn is just what the context 
requires, and that Virolleaud’s hesitant emendation of it to tldn was an aberration. 
8 is, however, miswritten for J only 2 lines further on; cf. n. 70. 

*"If correct, this is the only passage where gm is used with any other verb 
than s-h. 

2g) See Albright, BULLETIN 94: 34 n. 21. To his evidence for the antiquity of the 
sense ‘ to create,’ which this verb often has in Hebrew, add the fact that qnyn j 
parallel to ‘he who established us,’ and must consequently mean ‘ our creator’ or 
‘our progenitor’ in IV AB 3: 6-7, and compare Deut 32: 6b (see Orientalia NS 7 
[1938]: 9 ad loc.). See now Cassuto, From Adam to Noah (Hebrew), 1944, p. 11°, 
who rightly renders Gen 4:1 b8: ‘I have produced a man together with YHWH.” 

we Conjec ‘tural restoration suggested by Prov 1: 5b. 

7 For ly the text has sy. 

71 Cf. Part I: 5-6 n. 13 on 4*-5: 7-8. 
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[  |m(.)laqryk.bntb. ps (44) [ ]..I will meet in the 
path of arrogance,” 
[ Jbntb.g’an(!) .‘asqlk. tht [encounter thee?] in the path of 
pride. I will throw thee down at 
(45) [p‘ny.’a|n (?) k.n‘mn .*mq. [my feet,“4 even (?), O 
nsm Naaman, strongest of men!’7 


8. Ll. 46-55. Anath goes to El and denounces Aqhat. From 1. 50 on, 


[At the feet of El she bo]ws and 


(50) [lp'n. tl. t]h.(!) br. wtql. 
falls down, prostr- 


(51) [wy.wtkbd)n(!) h (2) tlin. [ates herself and does him rever-] 
gar ence. She denounces Aqhat the 
hero, 
(52) [ kdd.dnji(!)lmt.rp%. [accuses the child of Danilel the 
wtn man of Rp’. Up spake 


(53) [btlt.‘nt.ts#’u.glh.wtsh.hwt [the virgin Anath. She lifts up her 
voilce and cries: ‘The word of * 

(54) Paght| ] [ |Aghat[ ] 

(55) | ] [ ] 


But as we have seen,” it was only by dire threats that the lovely 
vixen obtained El’s consent to her nefarious design. At that, it may 
have been he who stipulated that Aqhat’s breath of life must be restored 
to him.*° 


7 Obviously employed in a hostile sense here, though I can not agree with 
Albright that that is true of all occurrences of the verb in Ugaritie. 

797 render thus for the sake of the parallelism and in view of the fact that 
(masculine) arrogance is precisely what Aqhat has been guilty of. [Note that pega‘, 
Prov 17: 19a = eddoén ‘ presumption,’ Prov 13: 10a.] 

™ The restoration is practically certain in view of I Aq 109, 115-6, 124, 129-30, 
138, 143-4; 2 Sam 22: 39b// Ps 18: 39 b. 

7° The rendering ‘ strongest’ is Albright’s, and is obviously right; for it is aimed 
at the very thing the young whipper-snapper is so conceited about. For this very 
reason, the word ‘men’ is perhaps intended in the sense of viri rather than of 
homines. 

7° Perhaps better: ‘ slanders.’ 

77 See Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, p. 101 a, top. 

7° A message is elsewhere introduced by thm//hwt in that order. It is therefore 
nly with reservations that I record my guess that Anath here introduces an alleged 
speech of Aqhat’s calculated to turn the genial El’s milk of kindness to vinegar. 
Our hwt is perhaps rather the pronoun meaning ‘he, this.’ 

7 Part I: 5-6. ? 

*° Perhaps because he felt some responsibility for the gift he had bestowed upon 
Daniel for exceptional merit and in response to special representations by Baal. 
Oral suggestion of Prof. Shalom Spiegel.) 
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A NEW HEBREW WORD FOR “GLAZE” IN PROVERBS 26: 23 


In his article in this number of the BULLETIN, p. 21, n. 55, Professor H. L. Gins- 
berg has happily elucidated the meaning of spsg in Proverbs 26: 23, which must now 
be rendered : 

Like glaze crusted over pottery are smooth(!) lips and an evil heart. 


Virolleaud had translated the word spsg in II Dan’el vi: 36 as “la coupe de sg(?),” 
and had mentioned the Masoretic Hebrew késef sigim “silver of dross” (whatever 
that might mean) in his commentary, p. 213, but had missed the point of the biblical 
passage completely. In my translation, BULLETIN, No. 94, p. 33, I had rendered 
“a bow] of dross,” comparing in n. 19 the parallel custom of pouring asphalt over 
the head of criminals in contemporary Mesopotamia. 

In this note I want to call attention to the fact that the new word for 
spsg, is identical with cuneiform Hittite zapzaga(ya),* cited by Sturtevant, Hittite 
Glossary * (1936), p. 187, after Sommer and Ehelolf, Papanikri, p. 36 and n. 1. 
Of the four passages referred to by the latter scholars only one is significant for our 
purpose, the fragmentary ritual, KUB VII, 48, obv., 9-13, where we read: 


“ 


glaze,” 


. nu ki-i da-a-i IX NINDA-KUR,-RApI[ ‘1:nen this he sets, nine loaves [...] 

. | DUGKU-KU-UB-BI za-ap-za-ag-ga-i[a one jug,” glazed, [...] 

. ZAGUG ZADU,-SI(!)-A ku-it-ki(?)[ sdndu-glass, dusii-glass, any(?) [...] 
[S]A(?) ZApa-ra-as-hi-na-as I-NA[ of(?) marbasitu-glass(?) in [...] 

. ku-wa-a-bi pa-iz-zi nu ki-i[ where he goes. Then this [he sets ...] 


We may make the following comments on this text. In Syria and Mesopotamia, 
at this time, glazed “ faience”’ earthenware vessels were manufactured, whereas in 
contemporary Egyptian faience the glaze was laid over a core of crushed quartz. 
In Palestine the Egyptian type predominated. For sdndu-glass (i.e., glass colored 
green by the admixture of powdered malachite or turquoise, in my opinion, whereas 


most scholars hold that sdéndu is red carnelian), duéi-glass (i.e., artificial rock 
crystal, transparent white glass), and marbasitu-glass see especially Campbell 
Thompson, A Dictionary of Assyrian Chemistry and Geology (1936), pp. 194 f., 100, 
etc. That the obviously Hurrian word parashina (with the Hurrian suffix hi-na) 
is equivalent to Accadian marhasitu (note also the pertinent expressions ZAsdndu 
marhasitu and ZAdusi Marhasi) is not certain but is strongly suggested by the con- 
text, since the ancient name of a region in Luristan, which appears in Sumerian as 
Marhasi and in Old Accadian as Parahsi, became Parasi (genitive Paragi) in Acca- 
dian of the second millennium, as we know from a number of sources (on this land 
and its names cf. JAOS, 1925, 232, and most recently Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians, 
1944, index, p. 122). It is by no means certain that we should not read parasitu 
instead of marhasitu in Accadian; Campbell Thompson’s contrary reasons are ques- 
tionable-—We need scarcely add that glass was used mainly for making substitutes 
for gems used in beads and inlay, etc., as well as for glaze, with which vases and 
figurines were overlaid. 

In the remaining three passages quoted by Sommer and Ehelolf, there is little 
additional to learn. The word is written 2a-ap-za-ga-i-ia, za-ap-za-ga-ia and ZAza-ap- 
za-qa-i[a]. 

It may be further added that Ginsberg’s interesting combination of the word hrs, 
which follows spsg and is also to be poured on the hero’s luckless head, with Arab. 
hirud, “alkali plants, potash made from their ash,” points the same way, since 

* The suffixed ta may possibly come from the language from which cuneiform Hit- 
tite borrowed the word (“ Amorite’”’?); it may, however, be the suffix ia attached 
in Hittite to a word ending ina (Friedrich, Hethitisches Elementarbuch, 1940, § 305), 
“ohne besonderen Grund.” Z is the normal equivalent in Hittite (and western 
cuneiform generally at that time) for Canaanite-Hebrew & (samekh) and Eg. é (t), 
which itself generally represents samekh in transcription; cf., e.g., the equivalents 
listed in my Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (1934), pp. 64f. 
(there are many others where we do not have a vocalized Egyptian equivalent). 

? For the latest discussion of Accadian kukkubu (so correctly) see Lacheman, Nuzi, 


I (1939), p. 539. 
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otash from plant ash was the indispensable component of ancient glass, and it is 
hus more than likely that hrs means “ (molten) glass.” We congratulate Ginsberg 


n a brilliant discovery.* 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


A PROPOS OF BABYLONIAN METROLOGY 


Hivpecarp Lewy 


In a discussion of Babylonian measures of capacity published in No. 96 of the 
BuLLETIN, Mr. A. J. Sachs takes issue with a recent article of mine in which I 
letermined the qa-measure as used in Babylonian agriculture.t’ Mr. Sachs blames 
me particularly for having, in footnote 5, “brushed aside” the evidence contained 
in certain Babylonian mathematical school texts dealing with the relation between 
measures of capacity, measures of volume, and measures of length. Since, in a 
private communication, another Orientalist raised the same objection against the 
ame footnote, it seems that some additional remarks are necessary to clarify the 
subject. 
er of capacity, measures of length, and measures of volume such as those 
used by the ancient Babylonians are standards grown out of the needs of practical 
life. Measures of length (as, e.g. the Babylonian cubit, cf. the English foot or the 
French pouce) are taken from the human body, measures of volume originate in 
agricultural practices, and measures of capacity originally are vessels for household 
use holding the amount of oil or beverage needed by the individual in a certain 
space of time. The farmers and householders who first create and use those different 
kinds of measures do not reflect about the relations existing between them, because 
for their purposes it does not matter how many units of the liquid measure could 
be emptied into the grain measure, and how high or wide the grain measure is in 
terms of the measure of length. Let us consider an example which Mr. Sachs will 
remember from his days in high school. The American bushel, formerly also used 
in England under the name of Winchester corn bushel, holds about 35.24 liters. 
The American gallon, equal to the ld British wine gallon, contains 3.785 liters. 
The relation between the two measures, therefore, is approximately 9.31: 1 and 
their relation to the cube of the basic measure of length, the inch, is 2148.78: 1 
and 231: 1, respectively. In this country, people do not seem to object to these : 
unhandy relations because they do not, in fact, impair the usefulness of the meas- 
ures. In England, however, mathematicians found it more convenient to estab- 
lish relations between the measures which would make transformation from one 
system into the other somewhat easier. Therefore they created a new measure, called 
the Imperial bushel, which they defined as the cubic contents of a vessel holding 80 
pounds of distilled water. Since the ancient Winchester corn bushel had been sub- 
divided into 8 parts, they retained that relation and fixed the new Imperial gallon 
at 1/8 of the Imperial bushel. The Imperial gallon thus determined surpasses the 
old wine gallon by' about 1/5 of its size. As regards the relation of the new measures 
to the basic measure of length, it remained as unsatisfactory as it had been before 
the reform: the Imperial gallon contains 277.274 cu. inches and the Imperial bushel 
2218.192 cu. inches, neither of which numbers is a cube number. 
What is true of the old Anglo-Saxon measures is equally true of the Babylonian 
measures of length, capacity, and volume, neither of which was, by its origin, related 


* This is the second discovery of a previously unknown or completely misunder- 
§ stood Hebrew word in Proverbs which we owe to Ugaritic; the first such find was 

t-hbr, “ granary ” corresponding to Ugaritic bt- hor, x granary,” as well as to Old- 
4 Amaia bit-hubiri and Middle-Assyrian bit-hiburni (with a Hurrian suffix), which I 
lave tentatively discussed in the Leland Volume (Studies in the History of Culture, 
Menasha, 1942), p- 36, n. 80, and Annual, XXI-XXII (Tell Beit Mirsim, III), p. 24, ij 
n. 9% I expect to deal with this word at length in the near future. 
+See “ Assyro-Babylonian and Israelite Measures of Capacity and Rates of Seed- 


g,” JAOS 64, 1944, pp. 65 ff. 
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to the other. However, when instructing students in stereometry, the ancient Baby- 
lonians found it as inconvenient to reckon with complicated relations as the Britis] 
did. Therefore, they did what the British did in their reform, to wit, they force: 
the measures into a mathematical system by changing their size. They went, how 
ever, much further than the British reformers, for they not only established a simple: 
relation between measures of volume and measures of capacity, but also fixed the 
latter so as to contain a cube number of cubes of their basic unit of length. Thu 
they are ipso facto likely to have changed the size of their standards even more thar 
the British reformers changed that of theirs. Accordingly, if we want to determin: 
the Babylonian measures used in practical life, we have to disregard the stereo 
metrical school texts, as I pointed out in my afore-quoted footnote. 

Thus it appears that a little “ brushing up” instead of “ brushing aside ” of hi- 
high school metrology would greatly help Mr. Sachs in his studies in Babyloniai 
measures. For, having retained the standards such as they had developed in daily 
life, the American system of measures serves as a good example of any primitiv: 
system; the French metric system, on the other hand, is well suited to illustrat 
the creation of artificial standards such as those dealt with in the Babylonia 
stereometrical texts.* 


REJOINDER 
A. J. Sacus 


Dr. Hildegard Lewy has now made two statements of the reasons why she thinks 
that “ we have to disregard the [Old-Babylonian] stereometrical school texts ” : 
“if we want to determine the [Old-]Babylonian measures [of capacity] used in 
practical life.’* The second is printed in the preceding pages; the first is quoted 
in full in BASOR 96, p. 33. So far as I can gather after reading both statements 
many times, Dr. Lewy’s analysis of the Old-Babylonian situation is as follows: 


(1) There was a complicated relation between the Old-Babylonian measures of 
capacity (i.e., the sila system) and the Old-Babylonian measures of volume 
(i. e., the SAR system) because of the disparate origin of the two systems. 
(2) For pedagogical reasons, the people who made up the Old-Babylonian inathe- 
matical problems involving solid geometry and dealing with measures of 
capacity 
(a) were not content with merely setting up a simple relation between the 
sila system and the SAR system, but 
* The Editor apologizes to readers of the BULLETIN for the bungling of which he 
has been guilty in permitting certain offensive expressions in Dr. Hildegard Lewy’s 
statement to appear in print, especially since they are gratuitous and wholly irrele- 
vant to the discussion. The preceding statement was sent him on Feb. 16 by Dr. 
Lewy. On Feb. 19 the Editor replied to her: ‘“ Many thanks for your reply to Sachs, 
just received. I shall print it with his rejoinder (if I can get it) in the April 
BULLETIN if there is room. ... I have eliminated a few remarks [nine lines referring 
to Dr. Sachs’s ‘ days in high school’ and his alleged ignorance of ‘ high school metro- 
logy’ (whatever that may be)] which are irrelevant to the debate and may seem 
unnecessarily herausfordernd, just as I did... I am sure you won’t mind.” To this 
there was no reply, so the edited statement was in due course sent to the printer. 
On receiving the proof, Dr. Lewy sent a curt ultimatum, the upshot of which was tha 
the Editor restored the offensive lines just as they were in the original.—W. F. A. 
1T have added “ of capacity ” to keep the issue clear. In doing so, I assume that 
Dr. Lewy does not mean to imply that the relations between the Old-Babylonian 
measures of area or volume and the measures of length used in the Old-Babylonia: 
mathematical texts are to be disregarded. That these relations were valid in “ prac- 
tical life” is amply proved by economic texts. A close estimate of the modern 
equivalents of the Old-Babylonian measures of area and volume can be made hecaus® 
the modern values of the Old-Babylonian measures of length are based on excellent 
(though not quite contemporaneous) archeological evidence. 
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(b) “ fixed the” sila “so as to contain a cube number of cubes of their basic 
unit of length.” 
In my opinion, these propositions do not hold water when subjected to a critical 
-amination. My own attitude is the following: 


(1) Whether, by the Old-Babylonian period, the real relation in everyday life be- 
tween the sila system and the S.iR system was complicated or simple is a 
problem which neither Dr, Lewy nor I can answer. In any case, nothing of 
vital importance for our difference of opinion is at stake 

(2) With this reservation, I am willing to go along with Dr. Lewy and for the 
sake of argument to assume a complicated relation between the two systems 
in everyday life in the Old-Babylonian period. 

(a) One would then expect to find a convenient, rounded-off value for this 
relation used in the Old-Babylonian mathematical texts. This I took to be 
Dr. Lewy’s argument in her initial statement. I objected at the time that 
if the modern value which Dr. Lewy had proposed for the sila were cor- 
rect for the Old-Babylonian period, it was incomprehensible why the order 
of magnitude was so seriously upset when equally convenient rounded-off 
values which preserved the order of magnitude were available for the 
relation. 

Dr. Lewy now counters this objection with a new argument: a relation 

was chosen so that the sila, for purposes of calculation in mathematical 

texts, should correspond to a cube number of cubes of the basic unit of 
length. It is perfectly true that the relation used in the Old-Babylonian 
mathematical texts can be expressed as 

1 sila = (6 Su-si) *, 

but I fail to see of what advantage Dr. Lewy considers this fact to have 

been in the teaching of solid geometry in the Old-Babylonian period. In 

proceeding from a set of linear dimensions to capacity measures, it is 

necessary to calculate the volume in terms of the SAR system, the funda- 

mental unit of which is not a cube, but a rectangular parallelepiped : 
1SAR = 1GAR X 1GAR X 1 ki. 

Consequently, there would be no advantage whatsoever in distorting the 

order of magnitude for the sake of expressing the sila as (68u-si)*. The 

Old-Babylonian problems involving cube numbers and cube roots would 

fall outside this complex. ' 


I must therefore again confess that I fail to see how Dr. Lewy’s value for the 
sila ean be correct for the Old-Babylonian period in view of what the contempo- 
raneous mathematical texts tell us about the measures of capacity. The examples of 
British, French, and American metrology quoted by Dr. Lewy in her rejoinder have 
not convinced me that one should disregard the evidence from Old-Babylonian 
mathematical texts when investigating Old-Babylonian metrology. 


t 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 


I. ARCHAEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE 


At last we have an up-to-date Bible atlas for English-speaking readers and stu- 
dents! The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, edited by George Ernest 
Wright and Floyd Vivian Filson (Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1945, 114 
pages, with 16 full-page plates of maps, $3.50), fills the gap in the fullest sense. 
Since each page of letter-press measures 15 by 9 inches, with 11-point type arranged 
in two columns, the text alone represents a thick octavo volume. Seventy-seven 
selected illustrations help to make the book what it really is: a compendium of 4 
biblical archaeology, history and geography, fully abreast of the present level of 
knowledge. Provided with elaborate indices to both text and maps, the Westminster 
Aclas will prove indispensable to all persons seriously interested in the Bible, and 
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the remarkably low price will make its acquisition possible for all. Moreover, format 
cuts and maps are exceptionally beautiful. The Westminster Press deserves th 
heartiest thanks of all for its expenditure of care and money on such a worth) 
volume. 

Professor Benjamin Maisler of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem has now issue«| 
the first volume of the eagerly awaited official report of the excavations at Sheik). 
Abreiq (Beth She‘arim, Report on the Excavations during 1936-1940. Volume One 
Catacombs I-IV, Jerusalem, The Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, 1944, quarto, 
130 pp. + 42 plates). The Hebrew text is careful and detailed, while the photographs 
and drawings are perhaps better than in any comparable excavation report which ha 
yet appeared in Palestine,—in other words, they are very good indeed. The mos 
important finds were epigraphic; some 200 inscriptions and graffiti have so far bee1 
discovered in the cemetery, the overwhelming majority of them in Greek, with about 
a quarter of the total in Hebrew and Palmyrene. Since they belong mainly to the 
third and fourth centuries A. D. they reflect a cross section of Jewry in the age o 
the Gemara (Talmud). In the present volume only 32 Semitic inscriptions appear: 
the second volume will contain the Greek inscriptions from the first four catacombs, 
to be published by Dr. Schwabe, and the remaining Greek and Semitic inscriptions 
will appear in subsequent volumes devoted to the still unpublished catacombs as 
well as to an adjoining: mausoleum and to the synagogue of the town. 

Dr. Paul Romanoff’s posthumous monograph, Jewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish 
Coins (Philadelphia, Dropsie College, 1944, 79 pp. + 7 plates), appeared originally 
in serial form in the Jewish Quarterly Review; it is now available in monograph 
form, with the addition of an introduction by President Neuman of Dropsie College 
and of plates which reproduce the coins in question. The author has spared no pains 
in attacking his subject; future students of Jewish ceremonial objects and symbolism 
during the last two centuries of the Second Temple will be profoundly indebted to 
him, whatever their reaction to this or that interpretation may be. 


II. OrnerR ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELDS 


During the century that has elapsed since the decipherment of the South-Arabian 
inscriptions by Rédiger and Gesenius, several thousand originals and copies have 
been made available by explorers and dealers in antiquities. Until 1928 there was 
no excavation in this inaccessible region, and relative chronology remained obscure. 
In that year Rathjens and von Wissmann undertook the first systematic excavation, 
choosing a temple at el-Huqqah (Hugga) in Yemen; the results of their work were 
published in 1932. In 1937 they were followed by a British expedition headed by the 
famous explorer, Miss Freya Stark, while the eminent archaeologist, Miss Gertrude 
Caton Thompson, directed excavations at Hureidah in Hadramaut. Miss Caton 
Thompson carried out the work in exemplary fashion, in spite of the difficulties 
under which the little expedition labored, and we now have a first-class publication 
of her results: The Tombs and sloon Temple of Hureidha (Hadhramaut), being 
No. XIII of the Reports of the Research Committee of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London (Oxford University Press, 1944, xv + 191 pp. + 81 plates and charts, 
25 shillings). Most of her finds date from the time between the seventh and the 
third centuries B. C., when the caravan trade in spices and incense across the 
Arabian Desert was at its height. They have considerable direct value for biblical 
scholars and Palestinian archaeologists, since Miss Caton Thompson has discovered 
the South-Arabian source of a whole series of little limestone altars of incense 
adorned with crude drawings of men, camels, antelopes, wild asses and other desert 
fauna, which have been discovered in deposits at Gezer, Gerar and elsewhere in 
Palestine, dating from the sixth-fourth centuries B.C. Miss Caton Thompson quotes 
the Gezer finds, but remained unaware of the Gerar objects, which are more closely 
related typologically and more exactly dated stratigraphically. While awaiting « 
detailed treatment which the reviewer hopes to publish, we may refer to the com- 
parative discussion of the Palestinian material by Kurt Galling (Zeits. d. Deutsch. 
Pal.-Ver., 52, 1929, pp. 246 ff.) and note that Galling’s skepticism with regard to 
the interpretation of the objects as altars of incense is now refuted both by Miss 
Caton Thompson’s discovery of resinous matter in them and by the somewhat late- 
series of South-Arabian incense altars with the same form and size and with well- 
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at inscriptions on the sides which list the names of different aromatic substances 
‘including balsam and spikenard). 

We welcome the appearance of another of Mrs. Elizabeth Riefstahl’s well- 
‘ocumented monographs on Egyptian archaeology: Patterned Textiles in Pharaonic 

‘gypt (Brooklyn Museum, 1944, quarto, iii + 56 pp., with 56 figures in the text). 
n this beautifully illustrated study there is a wealth of information with regard to 
he technique and decoration of Egyptian textile fabrics.— With regard to the 
mous group of Semites represented on the walls of an early nineteenth-century 
mb at Beni Hasan in Middle Egypt (cf. pp. 18 f., and fig. 21), it may be observed 
\uat they were probably traveling tinkers (copper-smiths) from Palestine or Syria, 
:s the reviewer has pointed out elsewhere (Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
1942, pp. 98, 200). 

Dr. Louis C. West and Professor Allan Chester Johnson of Princeton University 
have collaborated in an exceedingly valuable study of Currency in Roman and 
Hyzantine Egyp! ‘Princeton University Press, 1944, ix + 195 pp., $3.00). The 
volume actually ~'ves more than is promised, since it deals with such questions as 
secounting methods, economic history, national budgets, in addition to the usual 

details of coinage, monetary standards, mints, exchange, ete. To the historian of 
Palestine, who is almost wholly without assistance from contemporary papyrus 
documents until he reaches the late Byzantine period (which will be vividly illus- 
trated by the unpublished archives from the excavations of the Colt Expedition at 
‘Auja el-Hafir), perusal of this monograph will be extremely illuminating. 


III. AssyrIoLoGy AND RELATED FIELDS 


One of the most important branches of cuneiform research for the Old-Testament 
scholar is represented by the Old-Assyrian letters and contracts from Cappadocia, 
now to be dated in the late 19th and early 18th century B.C. Thanks to the pains- 
taking researches of Professor Julius Lewy, now of the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati, we are far better informed about these documents than we were two 
decades ago. In Old Assyrian Letters and Business Documents (Babylonian Inscrip- 
tions in the Collection of James B. Nies, Vol. VI, New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1944, vii + 30 pp. + 84 plates, $5.00) Professor Ferris J. Stephens of Yale Uni- 
versity has given careful copies of 270 tablets, most of which are more or less 
damaged, but which sometimes make unexpected contributions to our knowledge of 
the age. 

To the indefatigable labor of Professor Ignace J. Gelb of the University of Chicago 
(now in military service) we owe an exceptionally good synthesis of the scattered 
data on Hurrians and Subarians (Oriental Institute Studies in Ancient Oriental 
Civilization, No, 22, University of Chicago Press, 1944, xv + 128 pp., map). As will 
be recalled, the Schools have taken a leading part in the recovery of the Hurrians, 
called “ Horites” in the Bible, through the excavations at Nuzu and the study of 
the fifteenth-century cuneiform tablets found there by Chiera and Speiser. The 
Subarians are a still shadowy people which seems to have occupied Northern Mesopo- 
tamia through much of the third millennium and to have been displaced in the early 
second millennium by Amorites and Hurrians. The vicissitudes of political reiation- 
ship between Subarians and Accadians are very obscure. Gelb’s study is a mine of 
historical and geographical data, carefully sifted and documented, and his conclu- 
sions are so cautious that one seldom feels inclined to disagree. The reviewer can 
point only to minor points, such as Gelb’s location of Ursu at Arsiz instead of in the 
valley of the Upper Balikh and his reluctance to identify the great site of Tell el- 
Hariri with the city of Mari (which Gelb regards as only the name of the country). 

The decipherment of Hieroglyphic Hittite is making slow but fairly steady prog- 
ress, in spite of the fewness of workers and the lack of bilingual inscriptions. Gelb 
is now facile princeps in this thorny field (cf. the reviewer’s discussion of his latest 
study, Hittite Hieroglyphs III [1942], in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 1945, 
pp. 58f.). The biggest single step forward in this field was made by Helmuth Th. 
Bossert in his Santas’ und Kupapa (1932); ef. the reviewer’s observations in the 

SULLETIN, No. 54, p. 35. Bossert has now returned to the subject in a big mono- 
graph on Hin hethitisches Kénigssiegel (Istanbuler Forschungen, herausgegeben von 
der Zweigstelle Istanbul des Archdologischen Instituts des Deutschen Reiches, Berlin, 
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1944 [printed in Turkey and appearing simultaneously in Turkish], quarto, xv 
+ 320 pp. with many figures in the text). As the sub-title, Neue Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte und Entzifferung der hethitischen Hieroglyphenschrift, indicates the 
author has undertaken to elucidate problems connected with the origin and decipher- 
ment of Hittite hieroglyphics by an extraordinarily elaborate comparative analysis 
of three characters in the seal of Suppiluliuma, king of the Hittites cir. 1380-1340 
B.C. Basing himself on his own profound knowledge of archaeological materials 
and assisted by such eminent specialists as Bittel, Giiterbock and Landsberger, 
Bossert has dealt carefully and critically with a great many obscure questions in 
the field of early Anatolian scripts and languages. Among the best parts of the book 
is his demonstration that the Palaic language (referred to in Cuneiform Hittite 
adverbially as Palaumnili) was closely related to Cuneiform Hittite, and thus forms 
one of four known branches of the Indo-European family which were spoken in east- 
ern and southern Asia Minor in the second millennium B.C. Bossert’s work on 
Palaic was made possible by the publication by Ehelolf and Otten in 1941(7) of 
three fairly long connected texts.—One of the intriguing features of the book before 
us is that it mentions numerous books and papers published since 1940 and hence 
for the most part inaccesible in this country: among them we may mention four 
volumes of Cuneiform Hittite texts (three in the series Keilschrifturkunden aus 
Boghazkéy, which was extended to Vol. XXXIII in 1943, and one Turkish volume 
which appeared in 1944); the second part of Giiterbock’s Siegel aus Bogazkéy 
(1942) ; two books by Bossert himself (an elaborately illustrated volume, Altana- 
tolien [1942], and a big book [also 1942] entitled Kleinasiatische Studien), as well 
as many monographs and papers by Giiterbock, Landsberger and their students, 
mostly in Turkish. 

Though the valuable quarterly Iraq has been suspended until after the end of the 
War, a supplement for the year 1944 has just been issued: Iraq Government Exca- 
vations at ‘Agar Quf by Taha Bagqir, curator of the Iraq Museum (16 pp. + 20 
plates). The work was under the general guidance of Seton Lloyd, technical adviser 
to the Department of Antiquities, and it yielded the remains of several temples of 
the early fourteenth century B.C., which will help to fill an important gap in the 


history of Babylonian architecture. A number of fragments of a colossal diorite 
statue of Kurigalzu (who founded the Babylonian city, called Diir-Kurigalzu after 
him) were found; on them were extensive remains of an archaizing inscription in 
Sumerian, which seems to have considerable historical importance, since it is said 
to give details about the destruction of ancient sacred sites and their rebuilding by 
the king. 


IV. Brste HaNpBOOKS AND BIBLICAL STUDIES 


To the industry and sound judgment of Professor Henry S. Gehman of Princeton 
Theological Seminary we owe a completely revised and largely rewritten edition of 
John D. Davis’s handbook, The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible (Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1944, xii + 658 pp. + 16 full-page maps, $3.50). The treat- 
ment is conservative without being reactionary, and the archaeology, geography and 
chronology have been brought up to date by consulting the best authorities in the 
field. Many of the illustrations are new, and the maps are reproduced from the 
Westminster Historical Atlas (noticed above, in section I). To Gehman’s unexcelled 
precision as a philologist are due many corrections of the previous editions. It is 
unfortunate that the type is so small (7 point), but the space thus saved has made 
it possible to publish the volume at an extremely low price. 

Rev. J. Lane and Mrs. (Madeleine 8.) Miller have placed all ministers, Sunday- 
school teachers and non-specialist Bible readers under a very great obligation by 
putting the results of their travel and collection of material into book form as an 
Encyclopedia of Bible Life (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944, xvi + 493 pp. 
+ 100 full-page plates of illustrations + a full set of the American Bible Society’s 
Bible maps, prepared by J. O. Boyd and the reviewer and printed first in 1939; 
$4.95). While the volume shows numerous traces of haste and was not written by 
trained scholars, it compensates for these lacks by utilizing the most up-to-date 
sources of information in each special field, so the scholar will often find very help- 
ful matter in it. Moreover, the vividness and readability of the book, enhanced by 
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245 cuts (mostly new) and many homiletical illustrations in the text, make the 
pook unequaled for its purpose. Nor can we fail to emphasize the extraordinarily 
low price, considering the rich content of the book. We heartily congratulate Dr. 
and Mrs. Miller on their accomplishment and wish the widest circulation for the 
volume. 

Professor Umberto Cassuto of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem has published 
. detailed Hebrew commentary on Genesis 1: 1-6: 8, entitled Mé-’Adam ‘ad Noéah 
(From Adam to Noah), published in Jerusalem in 1944 (University Press, 5704, 
viii + 181 pp.). In this commentary the distinguished author has given an elaborate 
comparative analysis of the content of these chapters, with detailed bibliographic 
information, but his primary emphasis is on the epic unity of the text as we have it, 
which he reconstructs as a kind of prose poem in cola of generally irregular length. 
This emphasis is important, since Sievers’ attempt to reconstruct the text in regular 
metrie form proved so unsatisfactory as to discredit the metric theory for decades. 
[he reviewer, however, is convinced that Cassuto is correct in admitting the possi- 
bility that our present text goes back to older poetic prototypes (p. 3), and not in 
preferring the alternative view that the prose writer was constantly under the 
influence of poetic models and forms, so that “his thought spontaneously took a 
form comparable to the traditional form of narrative poetry.” The author’s aware- 
ness of comparative data from the ancient Near East, at the same time that he 
shows sensitive literary appreciation of form and philologically sound treatment of 
the text, makes the book a very significant forward step in the history of the subject. 

In his detailed study of Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws (London, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1944, xix + 304 pp., 21 shillings) Dr, E. Neufeld has utilized recent 
literature extensively, including the studies of Burrows, Morgenstern and others in 
America, of Koschaker, David and others on the Continent.” For the first time we 
have an up-to-date treatment of the subject which utilizes both the available data 
from the ancient Near East and ‘all pertinent matter in rabbinic literature. The 
books of Jacobson and Epstein were too recent for him to use. In general it must 
be said that he shows very good judgment and keen sense for legal distinctions. 
On the other hand, the book must be used with caution as a source of information 
about ancient Near-Eastern law, since his knowledge of Accadian and archaeology 
are both rudimentary and consequent errors and misprints abound. 

Good books on the prophets of Israel swarm of late. Following the little book by 
Wright which was noticed in BULLETIN, No. 95, p. 41, we have two more, both of 
high quality: R. B. Y. Scott, The Relevance of the Prophets (New York, Macmillan, 
1944, ix + 237 pp., $2.50) and Aubrey R. Johnson, The Cultic Prophet in Ancient 
Israel (Cardiff, University of Wales Press Board, 1944, 64 pp., 3s. 6d.). Dr. Scott’s 
book is intended for ministers and students, while Dr. Johnson’s study is meant for 
scholars. Scott (who is now an army chaplain) may be called left-wing liberal in 
his eritical approach; his treatment is sympathetic and well phrased; his use of 
archaeologico-historical background must not be judged from the standpoint of 
scholarship today, but from that of 1937, when the book was originally presented 
in the form of lectures. Johnson’s little book is an extremely original and well- 
documented study of the relation between Israelite prophets and official cult; it is a 
“must ” for every biblical scholar, whether he agrees throughout or not. 

In their Companion to the New Testament Drs. John E. Steinmueller and Kathryn 
Sullivan have produced a very practical handbook for Catholic laymen and students 
(New York, Joseph F, Wagner, Inc., 1944, vii + 328 pp.). As a simplified intro- 
duction to the subject, clearly written and well informed, it should prove serviceable 
to many non-Catholics as well as to Catholies. 

Of unusual importance for Bible students and scholars is the Westminster His- 
torical Atlas of the Bible, already noticed at the beginning of this article. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
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